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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Michael Angelo: A Dramatic Poem. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Superbly illustrated with de- 
signs by Shirlaw, De Thulstrup, Ritter, Wendell, Ross 


Turner, Millet, S. L. Smith, and Hovenden. 4to, $7.50; 
morocco, $10 

Twenty Poems from Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Illustrated from paintings by his son, Ernest 
W. Longfellow 8vo, full gilt, $4; morocco or tree 


f, S 


call, $9 


The Andover Review. A new Religious and Theo- 
logical Review, under the editorial control of Professors 





Smyth T we oh < Ne chille Harris, Hincks, and others, 
of Andover The first number appeared in January. 
Published monthly at $3 a year single copies, 30 cents. 

To Leeward, A Novel By F. Marion Crawford, 
author of ** Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. Claudius,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25 

Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
author of “‘ The Gates Ajar.”” 16mo, $1.25 


Mercedes and Later Lyrics. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, author of “Marjorie Daw,’ ‘Flower and 
Th 


rn,”” ete 16mo, gilt top, $1.25 

The Bay of Seven Islands, and Other Poems, 
By John G. Whittier. With portrait. A new volume. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 

The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion, Thoughts on the 
Solace and Companionship of Books; garnered from 
Writers of every Age. By Alexander Ireland 16mo, 
520 pag ges, $2 


The History of Prussia to the Accession of 





Frederic the Great. ty Herbert Tuttle, A.M., 
Professor in Cornell University, author of “ German 
Political Leaders,” etc Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
Eacursions of an Evolutionist. By John Fiske, 
author of “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” etc. 12mo, 
$2 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Its Purpose and its 
Structure. A Study. By John F. Genung. $1.25.J 

Examples for Elementary Practice in De- 
lineation. By Charles H. Moore, of Harvard College 
sto, $ 


The New Testament of our none and Saviour 


Jeaus Christ. Illustrated from designs of Fra An- 
gelico, Perugino, Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
and others Royal 4to, « Ly 540 pages, $0; full 
morocco, special, $a 

Poems fe r Children By Celia Thaxter, author of 


Among the Isles of Shoals,” etc., illustrated, small 4to, 


$1.50 


He and She; or, A Poet's Portfolio. By William W 


Story, author of “Roba di Roma,” et 18mo, vellum 
covers, $: 

An Ambitious Woman. A novel. By Edgar Faw- 
cett, author of “ A Hopeless Case,"’ etc r2mo, $1.50. 


The Whittier Calendar. Containing selections from 
Whittier’s works for every day in the year Mounted 
on a card, artistically decorated in colors. A New Cad- 
endar. Size, 12x8% inches, $1 

The Longfellow Calendar for 1884. With newly 
arranged selections. Mounted on decorated card. $1. 


The Emerson Calendar for 1884. With newly 


arranged selections. Mounted on decorated card. §: 

Works of William H. Seward. Edited by Geo. E. 
Baker. In five volumes, crown 8vo. Each volume, $3. 
The set, $15; half calf, $3 





*,°* For sale by all booksellers 


| The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, New 
i Riverside Edition. With two new portraits. In elevep 





volumes 
I. Nature, Addresses, and Lectures. 
Il. Essays. First Series. 


III. Essays. Second Series 
IV. Representative Men. 
V. English Traits. 
VI. Conduct of Life 
VII. Society and Solitude. 
VIII. Letters and Social Aims. 
IX. Poems. 
X. Lectures and Biographical Sketches A new 
volume 
XI. Miscellaneous. A new volume 
The set, $19.25 ; half calf, $38.50. Each vol., r2mo, $1 75. 
Lectures and Biographical Sketches. Miscel- 
lanies. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. “Little Classic’ 
Edition. 18mo, $1.50 each The set, eleven volumes, 
$16.50; half calf, $32. 
These volumes comprise the same as volumes X. and XI. 
of the Riverside Emerson 


American Commonwealths. dited by Horace E. 
Scudder. 
I. Virginia. A History of the People. By John Esten 
Cooke. With a Map of Colonial Virginia 
ll. Oregon. The Struggle for Possession. By William 
Barrows, D.D. With a map. 
Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Sketches and Studies. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
A Supplementary volume tothe “Little Classic Edition” 
of Hawthorne’s Works. 18mo, $1. 


A Roundabout Journey. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner, author of *‘ My Summer ina Garden," etc. r2mo, 
$1.50 

The Works of Jonathan Swift. With Notes and 
a Life of the Author, by Sir Walter Scott. Aastion de 
Luxe, limited to 250 copies. Sold only in sets. In nine- 
teen volumes. 8vo, each, $4. 


A Hand-book of English Authors. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. 16mo, 75 cents. 


The Mate of the Daylight and Friends Ashore, 
By Sarah Orne Jewett, author of “ Deephaven,” ctc 
18mo, $1.25. 

A Translation into English Verse of the Works 
of Virgil. By John Augustine Wilstach. With Notes 
and Comparative Readings. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $s. 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Riwerside Edition. Edited by Richard Grant White. 
With Glossarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In 
three volumes. I. Comedies; II. Histories and Poems ; 
Ill. Tragedies. The set, crown 8vo, $7.50; half calf, 
$15 
Tue Same. In six volumes, 8vo, printed from the same 

slates as the three-volume edition, but on larger and 
Leavier paper. The set, $15; half calf, $30 


Characteristics. By A. P. Russell, author of “ Library 
Notes.” 12mo, gilt top, $2. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens, recent! 
cy: of the Magazine of American History. .Vol. 1 
“ American Statesmen” Series. 16mo, gilt top, $r. as. 


Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for School Use, 
Conversation Classes, and Home Study. By William C. 
Gannett. Riverside Literature Series, No. 12. Paper 
covers, r6mc, 15 cents. 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston ; 11 East 17th St, New York. 
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THE Buffalo convention passed a resolution 
‘*That efficiency in library administration can 
best be obtained through the application of the 
cardinal principles of an enlightened civil serv- 
ice, viz., the absolute exclusion of all political 
and personal influence, appointment for defin- 
itely-ascertained fitness, promotion for merit 
and retention during good behavior.’’ An en- 
lightened civil service does not find much favor 
in the eyes of the new Democratic government 
of Lowell, Mass., which has just turned out a 
city librarian against whom no charges were 
made, and who was recommended for re-election 


by the trustees, and put in his place Mr. H: S 


Courtney, a young man whose “definitely as- 
certained fitness’’ consisted in his being the 
secretary of the Merrimack Club, a political 
organization which is ‘‘ running”’ the city gov 
ernment this year. Mr. Frank Hill had been 
cataloging and rearranging the library the 
work, which, it is said, had considerably en- 
croached upon his hours of rest and sleep, as is 
apt to happen with such work when the librarian 
is zealous, was about half done. At the state 
election in November a demand was made by 
the Democratic leaders that the library assistants 


should be sent out to ‘‘ work”’ for Butler. Mr. 





Hill is a Den t t he { not believe that 
the city library s ‘ part of the _ tical 
machine Phe atur 

result followed A man was put into the thee 
who takes a polit an view of a librarian’s 
luties, and who w no doubt know how to use 


the library for the Democratic party as other 


men have used post-offices and custom-houses 


for the Republican party It is not a pleasant 
thing for librarians to see, but there is really no 
logical difference between the cases This 
political use of the library is exactly analogous 
to the political use of all other offices. It is the 
reductio ad absurdum of the spoils theory of civil 
service. Public libraries will never be wholly 
safe as long as that theory prevails. But a 
certain degree of safety. can be attained in thuse 
cities where the appointment of librarian can be 
got out of the hands of that purely political 
body, the City Coun and given to the trus- 
tees, who may be expected to have the good of 
the city library more at heart, and who usually 
are and always ought to be elected to longer 
terms than a single year, with their elections so 
distributed that only a part can be thrown out of 
office at once. 


The remarks that were made after the elec- 


tion and in justification of it were sufficiently 


amusing. Two of the present board of directors 


say that the library is able to take care of itself 
under the present competent and experienced 
»} 


corps of assistants; that, although it may be 


desirable to have a man of quick 
le kn »wwledge of 


books, a man of such character is by no means 


intelligence, 


iterary aptitude, and a w 


essential ; the choice of books can be made by 
the book-committee and the technical work done 


by the assistants ; that, although the library is 


n, and a man who 


in a chaotic state of transiti 





has accurate knowledge of the position and has 
made mental note of many things that should be 
done might be convenient, he is by no means 


indispensable, because there are scores of ladies 
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and library clerks in Boston who could be hired 
to complete the work. One of the gentlemen 
thought much too long a time had been taken 
up in cataloging. 1000 volumes a week was 
the least he would be satisfied with. Another 
does not think Mr. Hill has any ground for 
complaint at being thus suddenly ousted. The 
office does not belong to the man but to the 
people, and if the people [#.¢., the Merrimack 
Club, it appears] say he must go, go he must. 
The newspapers, however, are all opposed to 
the change, including, greatly to its credit, the 
Democratic 7imes. 

We should be sorry if indignation at an en 
tirely unwarrantable act should have led us to 
convey a too unfavorable impression of one of 
the actors in it who may become an efficient 
librarian. We will, therefore, conclude with his 
own view of the matter. 

** Upon being interviewed, he said that his 
only idea in seeking the office of librarian was to 
gain what he termed one of the highest honors 
in the gift of the people. He was sorry that 
such an intense and bitter feeling of prejudice 
had been brought to bear against him, as it did 
him injustice and totally misrepresented his 
course of action. It had been hard work to 
overcome this prejudice, but he felt satisfied in 
the vindication given him by the City Council. 
He thought the efficiency of the library could be 
increased, and should put his whole heart and 
soul into his work, and labor solely for the best 


interests of the public.’’ 


rue librarian of one of the uriversity libraries 
of Europe has discovered the dictionary catalogue 
— we do not mean invented it, but has perceived 
its existence and its excellence in Dr. Billings’s 
admirable catalogue of the Surgeon-General’'s 
Office. He writes a long account of it in the 
Bibliographic belge, and he evidently thinks 
that Dr. Billings invented the method. This is 
not unnatural, but what does strike an American 
as strange is that he should never have met 
with any of the many large English or Ameri- 
can catalogues which have been made on that 
plan, and should never have cared enough for 
his profession to look into the various discus- 
sions on cataloguing in the special report on 
libraries of our Bureau of Education, which, of 
course, he possesses, for it was sent to every 
library of any size in Europe. Such facts make 
us understand how it is that England alone has 
been able to found a library association, 
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American Library Association. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING. 

PURSUANT to call, the Board of five selected at 
Buffalo — Messrs Winsor, Dewey, Whitney, Cut- 
ter, and Green — met with Prest. Winsor at Cam- 
bridge, Friday, 21 D. '83, at 2 p.m. ; all being 
present. 

After protracted discussion of the claims of 
the various cities from which invitations had 
been received, it was voted to hold the 1884 
meeting at Toronto. Messrs. John Hallam and 
James Bain, Jr., of Toronto, were appointed 
Committee of Reception and Arrangements at 
Toronto, with power to elect associates and to 
choose their own chairman. Messrs. R: R. 
Bowker, F: M. Crunden, and W: E. Foster were 
appointed Program Committee, and matters 
connected with the conference beyond the local 


arrangements and program, provided for in 
the above committees, were referred to the 
Chairman of the Program Committee in con- 
sultation with the President of the A. L. A. 

On motion, it was voted that we accept with 
thanks Mr. Leypoldt’s generous offer of copies 
of *‘ Library Aids’’ for the use of the A. L. A., 
and that those copies be distributed by the 
Secretary, with the compliments of the associa- 
tion. 

The question having come up as to the terms 
on which non-members can secure copies of the 
proceedings of the Buffalo meeting it was de- 
cided that they should be distributed to members 
and to others who might pay the members’ fee 
of $2, but that members who wish them for 
distribution may have extra copies at 50 c. each, 
or four for $1. 

The following names were then added to the 
Execytive Board, viz. : Messrs. Spofford, Poole, 
Homes, Smith, Nelson, Larned, Beckwith, Lane, 
and Tillinghast. 

Officers for 1883-4 were then elected as fol- 
lows : 


ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION, 1883-84. 
PRESIDENT : 


Justin Winsor, Librarian Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS : 


A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


THE 


Januar Vy, "8 ° 
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W: F: Poole, Librarian Public Library, Chicago, 
Ill 


H: A. Homes, Librarian New 
brary, Albany, N. Y. 

Lloyd P. Smith, Librarian Philadelphia Library 
Company. 


York State Li- 


SECRETARY 


Dewey, Chief Librarian Columbia Col- 
Madison Av. and 4oth St., New York. 


Melvil 
lege, 

ASSI 

C: Alex. Nelson, 


STANT SECRETARY 


Astor Library, New York. 


TREASURER 
Jas. L. Whitney, Ass’t Librarian Boston Publi 
Library. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


S. Green, Librarian Worcester (Mass.) Free 
Public Library. 

J. N. Larned, Superintendent Young Men's Li- 
brary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Daniel Beckwith, Librarian 

Athenzum 


as 


I.) 


Providence (R. 


Co0-OPERATION COMMITTEE 
C: A. Cutter, Librarian Boston Athenzum. 
W: C. Lane, Catalog Dept. Harvard College 
Library ~ 
C. B. Tillinghast, Ass’t Lib’n Mass. State Li- 
brary, Boston 
New Sections for yearly reports were establish 
ed of Indexing, College Libraries, State and Law 
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M. Chamber , Librarian Boston Public Li- 
brary 

J: N. Dyer, Librarian St. Louis Mercantile Li- 
brary. 


J: Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C 
J]: Edmands, Librarian Mercantile Library of 
' Philadelphia. ‘ 
Weston Flint, Librarian U 
Washington, D. C. 
D. C. Gilman, Prest 
Baltimore, Md. 
Reuben A. Guild, Librarian Brown University, 
Providence, R. I 
Miss C. M. Hewins, Librarian Hartford (Conn). 
Library. 
Frederick Jackson, St. 
J: W. M. Lee, 
Baltimore, Md 
F: Leypoldt, Publisher of the Ziérars 
31 to 32 Park Row, N. Y 
K. A: Linderfelt, Librarian 
Public Library. 


S. Patent-Office, 


Johns Hopkins Univ., 
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Milwaukee (Wis.) 
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Rev. Bradford K. Peirce, Ed. Zion 
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Miss Lucy Steve 
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Jas. W. Ward, Librarian Grosvenor Lil 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Before the American So 


By J. N. LARNED, OF THE YOUNG 


WE find it convenient to speak of “ libraries’’ 
as though the term stood for some well-defined 
species of thing. But really there are not many 
words used in language with more sweeping 
collectiveness, with more unbounded generaliza- 
tion of meaning. A collection of books — any 
collection of books —a collection of any kind of 
books — is a library. And who can make a def- 
inition of a Book? Try the dictionaries and see 
in what a dust-heap of derivations and mechanic 
inventories the word is happed up! A Book,— 
a record of something spoken, thought, fancied. 
felt, suffered or done by somebody in some age 
of human history — what is there of things known 
or imagined among men that it may not repre- 
sent lo speak in a large way of books is like 
speaking of stars and solar systems. There is 
no measure for the meaning we have. 

I will ask you, then, to understand at the be- 
ginning that when I speak, as I have undertaken 
to do, of public libraries and their agency in 
public education, I do not mean to use the word 
in its indefinite sense I do not mean, that is, 
to imply that all collections of books which may 
take the name of public libraries have one kin- 
dred or common agency in education. Perhaps 
I need not trouble myself to disclaim so un 
reasonable an inference; and yet there is mis- 
chief, I am sure, in the neglect of precautions 
against it. I find that the common effect on 
myself of much that is written upon the subject 
of books and libraries, and of their function, in- 
fluence, value, as factors in life, is to make me 
forgetful of the enormous range and diversity of 
the influences which are really involved. I sus- 
pect that the same effect is produced upon many 
other persons in a greater degree, and that it is 
quite the habit among people to carry the un- 
qualified generalization of the word ‘ books” 
and the word “‘libraries’’ into their thought of 
books and libraries, and into the attitude and 
disposition of their minds toward them. It 
happens from this cause, | am afraid, that the 
question of the creation and maintenance of 
public libraries for public use, which has become 
in our ume so important and great a question, 
has become also, too gross and uncritical an one. 
When a given community, or a given association 


of people, have arrived at the intelligent convic- 





tal Science Association, 
MeEn’s LIBRARY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


tion that it will be good for them and good for 
their children to gather a common collection of 
books for their common use, they are very often 
moved, I fear, by that undiscriminating notion 
of books which our comprehensive way of talk- 
ing about them tends strongly to make habitual. 
It is their thought to have a /idrary, and I doubt 
if the thought has more definition, in the minds 
of a majority, at least, than the word “‘library’’ 
can give it. What kind of a library it shall be? 
— how much and what regions of the world of 
letters it shall embrace ?— with what aims of in- 
fluence, to what ends of instruction, on what 
lines of intention it shall be constructed, are 
considered but carelessly, if considered at all. 
And yet there may easily be gotten together a 
collection of books that will not be good at all 
for people nor children, but much otherwise ; 
and still more easily one in which the possible 
good is paralyzed by chaotic inorganism 

Do not think I am coming forward as the 
advocate of a narrow censorship, that would 
make selection rather than collection the law of 
the formation of public libraries in general. 1 
am not so false to the instinct of my calling, 
which is miserly of all printed and written things. 
No instinct is truer than that—no parsimony 
more wise. For what smallest lettered scrap of 
the chronicles and confessions of humanity in its 
passing generations is not precious for hoarding, 
be it tell-tale of foolishness or wisdom, of mean- 
ness or nobility, of shame or fame? These poor 
paper vessels that float unwrecked down the 
slipping, shallow stream of the years can bring 
us ligle enough at best from the past, will 
bear little enough on to the future. Scant com- 
merce that it is which the living may hold with 
the dead by such frail carriers, shall we inter- 
cept them with prudish quarantines, to search 
for contraband frivolitics and immoralities 
No. The very smugglers and pirates, the punts 
and coracles of the fleet shall have harborage 
with us and refitting for their voyage, and we 
will convoy them on their way till our own years 
run shoal ; for whatever their freight may be, it 
is some salvage from death — survival of some- 
thing that is quick with the pulse and passion of 
ancestral life. 

But that dutiful, indiscriminate piety toward 


ices Bite 
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volts ; but I find it impossible, for my own part, 
not to distrust the large indefiniteness of the plan 
on which free popular libraries are being rather 
commonly projected and built up, and not to be 
apprehensive of the outcome from it. 

Another result, in which the same fundamental 
error looks mischievous to me, is the attitude of 
irresponsibility in public libraries which it téhds 
to produce. Irresponsibility, 1 mean, as regards 
the nature, use, and influence of the literature 
brought together inthem. Some feeling of irre- 
sponsibility in that respect follows naturally, 
almost necessarily, from the view of these libra- 
ries which I am making bold to criticise. A 
library that 7s to be what I have called a library 
of collection — a store, a repository, a safe treas- 
ury of books, for any use and all the uses to 
which books, as the records, confessions, and 
exhibitions of humanity, may be put — has no re- 
sponsibility for its contents; and when from 
such libraries, which are of the elder and tradi- 
tional type, we carry over to the popular libra- 
ries of the present day the ideas of function and 
structure that we incline to carry, there is sure 
to be imported more or less of confused notions 
on this subject of responsibility. Therein lies, 
I suspect, the most important of all reasons for 
fixing a radical and definite distinction between 
libraries of these two classes. The single simple 
function of the one class is collection and preser- 
vation, which is a function purely passive. But 
the very different function of the other class of 
libraries is diffusion, which is a function of activ- 
ity and responsibility. The prime purpose of 
their institution is to bring to bear upon the 
greatest possible number of people the profitable 
influences that are found in books. They are 
restricted by that object to no narrow range of 
literature. It takes in all that can be tributary 
to all that is excellent in faculty and character. 
It embraces the wholesome literature of imagi- 
nation and emotion, no less than the literature of 
knowledge and of thought. The graces and 
harmonies of education, and the sweetenings 
and colorings of iife, are comprehended equally 
with the ethics and the practical powers. There 
is no narrowness in the range, as I have said ; 
but it has a well-marked bound. It is bounded 
by all the lines in literature which separate pu- 
rity from grossness, art from rubbish, good from 
bad. It is so bounded by its purpose, which I 
think I have stated with precision when I say 
that the sole reason for the existence of a popu- 
lar library is in the endeavor made through it to 
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bring to bear upon the greatest possible number 
of people the profitable influences that are in 
books. It has no excuse for being except that 
and it has no excuse for being if it cannot dis- 
criminate with some success between the profit- 
able and the unprofitable quality of books, and 
between their historical and their educational 
worth. 

Of course this involves a selective criticism, 
or a censorship of books, if one chooses to call 
it so, in the government of popular libraries ; 
but what then? Is not the same kind of selec- 
tive criticism — the same kind of discriminative 
judgment — the same censorial assumption — in- 
volved in all public services, from legislation 
down? To what public institution will it be de- 
nied? If a gallery of art is founded, for the 
finer teaching of the eyes of the people, and for 
kindling the light of the love of beauty in their 
souls, does any one claim place in it for the 
pictorial advertisements of the circus, or for the 
cuts of the Police gazette, or for the popular 
sculpture of the cemeteries, on the ground that 
there is a public which finds pleasure in them? 
Yet something comparable with that demand is 
found in the quite common expectation that 
public libraries shall descend to certain levels of 
popular taste in literature which all cultivated 
taste condemns. It is naturally enough as- 
sumed that somewhere in the control of a public 
art-collection there shall be an instructed criti- 
cism at work, to distinguish, with what care 
and capability it can, the true productions of art 
from its vulgar counterfeits, and to set up cer- 
tain standards of taste which it is desirable to 
have urged upon the public for common recogni- 
tion. It is only on that assumption that the 
usefulness of a South Kensington Museum, for 
example, is conceivable. Now, wherein are the 
considerations which bear upon the popularizing 
of literature and the teaching of books, by means 
of public libraries, different from those which 
bear upon the popularizing of art by public 
museums of painting, sculpture, or design? If 
they differ at all it is by reason of the greater 
power and greater importance of the educating 
influence that is in books. 

Iam not thinking altogether of the question 
of fiction in public libraries, which has been so 
much discussed of late, though that, of course, 
takes the foremost place in every view of this 
subject. It is a question much discussed ; but I 
should like to see the discussion carried to 
broader grounds than have generally been taken 
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for it. Here is a form of literature that we 
have seen, almost in our own generation, rise 
from a modest rank in the realm of letters to 
undisputed ascendancy. It has introduced a 
new Muse to our Olympus and has throned her 
royally in the highest seat, where the crown and 
the sceptre, the honors and the powers of the 
pen, are alike given up toher. For my part, I 
am submissive to the revolution that has brought 
us under this new reign in literature; I have no 
discontent with it. I recognize the modern Ro 
mance, or Novel, as the true heir and natural 
successor of the Epic and the Drama, which held 
anciently, in their turn, the regal place in litera- 
ture. I look upon itas representing no mere 


} 


literary fashion of the day, but distinctly a de- 


velopment in literary art-—the plastic shaping 
by organic growth of a new, perfected form of 
epic and dramatic expression moulded in one; 


fitting itself to new « 


ynditions of general culture 


with more versatile capabilities and powers. It 


is not alone approved by the suffrages of the 
multitude, it is preferred by the bards and 
‘* makers’’ themselves. More and more we can 
see that the dramatic gentus of the age turns 
lovingly to this new form of art and expends it- 
self upon it. If Shakespeare were living in 
these days, I doubt not we should have more 
novels from his pen than plays. 

At all events the chief power in literature for 
our generation belongs to the novel, and if we 
will broadly recognize and deal with it in that 
view there is nothing lamentable in the fact 
Let us freely concede to it the great domain it 
has won for itself on the art-side of literature, 
and pay to it the respect we give to all art — no 
less, no more. We can hardly claim to have 
done that yet. There is something half dis- 
dainful, half shamed and apologetic, in the very 
homage conceded to this new-comer among the 
muses. Her devotees do not seem to be quite 
assured of her Olympian reputability, and find, 
perhaps, a little pleasure in the suspicion that she 
and Folly are near kin. So we all continue to 
speak of the realm of “light literature’’ -— as 
though the literature that is weighted with the 
fruits of the genius of George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Scott, De Foe, can justly be called 
“light.” The dightne 
ness of the spirit of art 


which it has is the light- 

the lightness which art 
takes from the up-bearing wings on which it is ex- 
alted, and whereby it has the power to transport 
us high and far and make us travellers beyond 
the swimming of ships or the rolling of wheels 
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Whatever it may be that acts on men with 


that kind of power is a factor in education as 
important as science or history. It is like the 
wine and sweetness of the fruits which are the 


wholesome peptic trifles of our bodily food, and 


it contributes quite as muc h as the strong meats 
of learning to a vigorous and symmetrical growth 
of human character In the novel, these po 
tencies of art are universalized more than in 
any preceding form ; it brings a larger mass of 
mankind within their range, to be quickened in 
spirit by them and to be wrought upon by an 
inward leaven which human beings are sodden 
without As a true product of art in literature, 
the novel seems to me to be a great instrument 
of education, in the large sense of the word 

not for all men and women, perhaps, but for 


most, and especially for those whose lives are 


narrow and constrained There are not many 
of us who do not owe to it some reaches and 
happy visias of the intellectual landscape in 
which we live, and the compass of our thoughts, 


feelings, sympathies, tolerances, would shrink 
sadly if they were taken away. It is only a lit 
tle region of actual things that we can include in 
our personal horizons a few individual people, 
a few communities, a few groups and growths of 
society, a few places, a few situations and 
arrangements of circumstance, afew movements 
of events, that we can know and be familiar with 


by any intimacy and experience of our own. But 


how easily Our neighborhoods and acquaint- 
ances are multiplied for us by the hospitable 


genius of the novelist To be putin companion- 
ship with Caleb Garth and Adam Bede, with 
Col. Newcombe and Henry Esmond; to meet 
Mrs. Poyser and Mr. Weller 


Barsetshire with Mr. Trollope and loiter through 


; to visit in 


Alsace with the Messrs. Erckmann and Chatrian ; 
to look on Saxon England with the imagination 
of Kingsley, on Eighteenth-Century England 
with the sympathetic understanding of Thack- 
eray, on Puritan Massachusetts with the clairvoy- 
ance of Hawthorne—how large and many- 
sided a life must be to embrace in its actualities so 
much of a ripening education as this! 

But, if there is no other form in which the 
broadening influences of art can be exercised 
more powerfully than in the novel, there is no 
other form that lends itself to base counterfeit- 
And the vulgar product is vulgar 
More than 


ing so easily 
beyond comparison with any other 
vulgar ; for the travesty of life which these 
romances of book-smithing exhibit is mischiev- 
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Every feeling that they 





act upon, every sentiment that they stimulate, 
every ea ut they produce, is infected with 
the f yt sir n Neither virtue nor 
piety in the t th which they are n 
posed can better v I h the evil inf ce 
they exert t ey may be clean ot 
i other ‘ there is entiousness in their 
misrepr t nn i¢pravity in their un 
truth I s r my own part, bu 
malarial ut s, breeding mora ~ 
tempers a ‘ " ebility, in the trash of 
fiction w W 1 is being fi 
whether it emanates from the Satanic ’’ or the 
Sunday-school pres | know of nothing among 
the mischiefs of ¢ iy that calls for more 
resistance, and I can discover no agency to be 
employed in resisting it more effectively or more 
responsibly than the public library. 

But, practically, the libraries are making that 


resistance very slightly I do not know that 


their right to exercise upon literature the criti- 
cism which discriminates art from rubbish is 
formally disclaimed or formally denied ; but it 
seems to stand in doubt and to be exercised with 
hesitation, if at all Perhaps the criticism 


demanded in is not clearly distin- 


guished from the presuming and very different 


inspect opinions and 


P| 
would l I 


censorship that 
1 } 


between true 


undertake to judge for the public 
religion, or politics, or 


But the two have no principle 


and false teaching in 
social economy 
They differ precisely as the inso- 

liffers from the sound 


in common 


lence of sumptuary laws 


reasonableness of laws for the suppression of 


counterfeits and the preventing of adultera- 


tions If there could be an institution for the 


purveying of food, or drugs, or any kind of 
material provision, which 


public that the public li- 


should stand in the 


same relation to the 
brary sustains in the purveyance of literature, 
we would certainly deny its right to a juris- 
diction over the demands of the people as re- 
gards the kinds and varieties of commodities 
just as certainly we should 


the gua/ity of the things 


to be supplied ; but 
hold it responsible for 
which it had been instituted to provide. We 
should reasonably require the institution to be so 
organize 1 as to embrace within its man agement 
] } 


the capability to distinguish competent from 


incompetent work and imitations from genuine 
products. That is precisely the kind of dis- 
crimination which I think should be exercised in 


public libraries with respect to this romance- 


| 


| 
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literature, which is worth so much asa product 


of literary art and is so worthless if the touches 


ol art are wanting in it. [he question concern- 
ing it is almost purely a question of quality. 


Where a subtler question arises —a debatable 


juestion of taste, within the range of uncertain 


canons in which questions of taste are open—I 
would not ask to have it arbitrated in a publi 
ibrary. But the great mass of the trash of fic- 
tion is not touched by such questions The d 

cernment of its worthlessness depends on ne 

ing but some little familiar acquaintance with 
good literature, and on the sense of uality 
which thata quaintance will levelop. Ther s 
a consensus of ju ign ent against it among ; l 


men and women who possess enough experience 
of literature to qualify them for any criticism. 
If public libraries should do no more than 
administer those common verdicts of the literary 


world which are of indisputable authority and 


weight, they would sweep a mountain of rubbish 


hey would command from 


from their shelves ; t 
the public at large a hearing for criticism which 
never can be otherwise secured, and they would 
be exercising in a most important particular the 
responsibility which belongs to them as educa- 
tional institutions. 

Iam not saying that our public libraries do 
nothing in this direction, for] know that some 


] 


are moving in the way proposed ; but there seems 


to be much hesitancy in the movement and a 
The safe 


rule under which I should like to see them placed, 


want of positive principles to govern it 
in the matter of their dealing with the flood of 
romance-literature, is the rule of conservatism 

of waiting for the judgments and 
They 


of slowness 
verdicts by which literary work is proved. 
are not speculators in the book market; their 
interest in literature is not a commercial one, 
like Mudie’s ; they are instituted for a mission- 
ary purpose, and their business, as | have said, 
is to bring to bear upon the greatest number of 
people the profitable influences that are in books. 
Why should they be in haste to catch up the nov- 
elties of the romance press, like merchants ea- 
Why should they not keep all 


doors 


ger for custom? 
this doubtful literature waiting at their 
until it has been weighed and pronounced upon, 
not by the public opinion of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, and the school-girls, and the idle and the 
raw-minded mobs of readers, but by the instruct- 
ed public opinion which is the court of last 
resort for all books and which determines the 


ultimate fate of all. 
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that the popular library should undertake the pro- 
viding of books, unless in circumstances that are 
exceptional. Because all the resources that it can 
command will seldom be too great for employ- 
ment in its own great office, which is to popu/ar- 
i the profitable influence of books. Before 
everything else, it should have these two aims 

First, to be abounding in its supply of good liter- 
ature within the range of popular use Second, 
to be perfect in arrangements for the exhibiting. 
of its stores and making them accessible, and to 
be fertile and persistent in devices for winning 
udents and for helping them with all encouraging 
aids. If the library is stinted anywhere, let it not 


‘ 


be in the better books for which there is most 
a popular call. By all means, let the public call 
for what is good be met, freely, fully, abound- 
ingly, as I have said, whatever else may suffer 
neglect. Better fifty copies of one book that 
will get so many readers, than fifty copies of 
various books which few will use. Nothing dis- 

urages the resort to public libraries so much as 
the experience of difficulty in obtaining the com- 
moner books that are most in demand, and, lib 
eral as many libraries are in multiplying their 
purchases of such books, I doubt if any among 
them are as liberal in that direction as they 
might wisely be. I am disposed to believe that 
a popular library should expend its means very 
grudgingly upon any wider acquisitions until it 
has so multiplied upon its shelves the few best 
books which are most in favor with general 
readers that it will seldom disappoint a call for 
one of them. I put that forward as the first 
claim upon its funds ; and next to that I put the 
nloyment of adequate methods for exhibiting 


and advertising its books and their contents and 


character to the public. Classification, annota- 


ym, analysis, in catalogs and bulletins, with 


ndexes, reference lists, helpful hand-books and 
bibliographical guides these are objects of 


expenditure more important than the gathering 
of numerous books A small, well-chosen 
iuDrary, in systematic order, opening every 


avenue to its contents that can be cleared and 





lighted up by judicious labor, inspiring, leading, 

id helping its studious readers by all the 
methods which the earnest library workers of 
this country are learning to employ, is a vastly 
more powerful agent of education than the 
greatest collection can be if the ambition to Aave 


books outruns in it the ambition to spread the 
influence of its books 


It is generally the fact, I believe, that both 
g 






these ambitions are working together in the pop 
ular libraries of this country, and that they are 
more in conflict than it is well they should be. 
But the spirit of the time and the race is on the 
side of the wiser purpose, and it is wonderful 
to see with what contagion of zeal the diffu 


sive work of our public libraries has been ani 
mated of late years. Great missionaries have 


irisen among us in the library calling, who have 


discovered the measureless capabilties of the 
field in which they labor, and who are leading 
and inspiring us all. It is because I honor so 
much the conscience that has been awakened in 


the work of our public libraries, and the power 
they are acquiring among the institutions of 


lemocracy, that I wish to see no waste in their 
energies. 


A GERMAN LIBRARY JOURNAL, 


WHEN the plan of a new journal for the ben- 
efit of German librarians was published, Dr. Pet 
holdt, it will be remembered, suggested that the 





librarians would consult their own interest, as 
well as afford partial and inadequate compensa- 
tion for his own life-long and ill-rewarded labor 
in the same field, by giving better support to his 
{nczeiger. Dr. Petzholdt more than deserves the 


credit which he claims for his disinterested de- 
votion to the cause, but his point of view ts anti- 
quated, and it was much to be desired that there 
should be a German journal abreast of the time. 
We regret to say, however, that the subscriber to 
the Anseiger who throws over that valuable 
(however improvable) journal for the new Cen 
tralhlatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, the first number 
lies before 





of which (January, 1884) us, will lose 
more than he gains. Itis very neatly printed, 
and the sheets are actually stitched, instead of 
being merely stuck together (in the usual slip 


shod fashion of German books, the Awndschau 
not excepted) with a bit of glue. But as to con- 
tents, it is behind the Anzerver both in interest 


and in usefulness. It has the same style of anti- 
quarian articles — which belong to the history of 
literature, or of the art of printing, or anything 
rather than Aihliethekswesen—as has also the 
{uzciger, but it has not, except in very small 
measure, the bibliographical notes which consti- 
tute the useful feature of the latter. So far as 
he goes, however, the editor shows himself the 
friend of progress. He deprecates the pra tice 
(almost as common here hs in Germany) of mak- 
ing the librarianship in universities the avoca- 
tion of professors who can put into it neither 
their heart nor the bestof their time. He advo- 
cates the consolidation, as at Strassburg, of Gov 
ernment and University libraries where such ex- 
ist in the same town; and we infer from a 
guarded statement that he would not disap- 
prove a policy which should make German li 
braries useful after the fashion of American, 
British, and French libraries. A contributor 
proposes also a co-operative index to periodic als 
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poor creatures with red eyelid and owdy 


lresses, who are no less close in the 
tion than the men. If their labor were pre 


tive, it would be less pathetic, but nothing comes 
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out of it; they have a thirst, but the more they 


drink the more parched and voiceless they be 
come In contrast with them are some assidu 
ous workers for publishers, t ! s of Pater 
noster Row, who read enort \ ind write 
enormously) Most of them are wolars an 
gentiemen of irreproachable lives and great a 
ity ; but it so happens that t rt ts are not 
of the kind which earn large w and, t 
as they d poverty st t ace 
until the en s, and t ‘ j isses 
whisper from desk t sk, thatt » learne 
a greater secret than the n t Is \ 1 
the reading-room contatr the ret of that 
bourne from which no traveller retus : 
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Coup d’ceil sur les t es couvents 


C. A. B. in 7 mplains that the ar 











' 
rangement is confused and that there are 1 n- 
dexes 
Rovuveyre, E Connaissances né aires 
in bibliophil ( 1. augn re pti aris 
Rouveyre et | 1, 188 14¢200 p. 8. 5 fr 
Sanin, H., S S ; f lowa The 
Public scho rary and its uses. From the 
Iowa normal mont , Dec. 188 Op. 5 
Treats of three questions: “1. Is the school 
library a necessary adjunct to t school 2 
What should be required in books suitable 
school library 3. How can a library be 
of the greatest service to the pupils I 
Less showy and expensive | lings will answer 
every purpose ; but in those things wh 1under 
lie the intellectual and moral selection of the 


2 . A school 
mmunity requires 


child economy is a sin, 
in the m 


a different class of books from one in which tl 





pupils have already tormed a taste for read 
ing ; It is the legitimate work of 
a schoo! library to form a correct taste 
has been vitiated by reading the sensational sto 
ries in which our weekly papers and our maga 
zines largely abound.”’ Mr. Sabin describes the 
system used in the Clinton school library. One 
book a week is allowed, it is obtained through 
the teacher, and the pu s expected to be able 
to give some account of it in the library half 
hour on the next Friday afternoon. ‘‘ During this 


half hour the teacher has frequent opportunity to 


recommend this or that k to r pupils, t 
tell them that a certain a or has written an 
other book, wl h i ; g 1 as the one they 


have been talking a 





where to look for an ir 
poem This system, thoug 
us these advantages It 


to direct and control the pupils home reading 


without seeming to interfere with t r right of 
choice ) it cultivates language and expression 
n the most practical way it familiarizes 
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pupils with authors; (¢) it induces pupils to 


form habits of reading with care and attention 


Iwo libraries; those of Harvard College and 


the Boston Athenzum In the un 


lleva A Dec. 23 I*s col 

WHEATLEY, Leonard A. Was the Alexandrian 
Library burnt by the Mahometans n 
fiogra / , Dec. 1883, p —£ 


Answered in the negative 


Bibliograty. 


ALI DEUTSCHE AUSSTELLUNG A EM GI 
BIETE DER HYGIEN? Np pes Ri N 
WESENS, Berlin, 1882-83. Verzeichniss det 
Biicher, w#. s. Berlin, 1883. 144144 ] 
5” om 


les Alsatica de la bibliothéque d'Os 


_— 


atalogue « 


car BERGER-Lt AU Ie ptie: [17e et 1 
si¢c., Consulat et Empire.] 2e pti ge 
siéc.] Nancy, imp. Berger-Levrault, 15883 
2 v., 7+208; 203 p. 8 

BoRDIE} . Description des peintures et autres 
ornements contenus sur les mss. de la B 
Nationale. Paris, ¢ hampion, 1553 le iivr., 
8+-120 p. 
Noticed by C. Boyet in A ! ve, 18 

Pp 355-359 

Brunet, Gustave. La bibliomanie en 1882 
b g. des adjudications s plus remarqua- 
bles et a valeur primitive de ces ouvrages 
Brux., J. J. Gay, 1883. 108 p. 12 5 fr 

CLOUARD, Maurice Bibliog. des ceuvres d’ Al 
fred de Musset et des ouvrages, gravures 
et vignettes qui s’y rapportent. Paris, Rou- 
quette, 1583. 24+100 p. 8". Portrait. (320 
cop., of which 20 on |. pap.) 

Corpier, H: Bibliog. de Beaumarchais (See 


S 150.) 





Reviewed, with a long list of additions, by 
Em. Picot, in Aev. critigue, Dec 3, p. 448-457 


LIM MERIF et la librairie 





larne et dans l'ancien d 


Paris, H. Champion, 1883. 2 1.+50 p. 8&8 


From the By le la Soc. Hist. de Langres 
Review by Em. Picot in 1883 
405-411 
JANIN, Clément. Les imprimeurs et les libraires 

dans la Cote-d’Or. 2e éd. Dijon, Daran- 

tiére, 1883 7+235 p. 8”. I portr. and 2 

plates 

Revised by Em. Picot in Bud/. critigue, 1883, 
Pp. 371-373. 
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Anonyms and Pseudonpms. 


ir * * *, qui a si vivement 
\lsaciens-Lorrains lorsque 
’ i 2. 


lans ia 4 Me 


par ue des 

uuteur M. Eugéne Hepp. 

N. Y., Appleton, 1883) is 

S eM Nat 1 Kouns, a German-Amer- 
, ately published in SA/ack- 


w reprinted, is said to be by L: J. 
r of the New York 


iA f S s ! to be by Miss 

\f Hi ‘ er Mrs lu ia W ard Howe, 
‘Shrewd guessers have whis- 

’ ' the fa hind the masks 

| Mr. Beltom Mrs. Paran 

st Mi | vdeer Ward McAllister, 
\ r G r: Mrs. J]. B. Potter, Mrs 


D. Nicol4s Zamacola in 
‘Co é le las mejores coplas de seguidillas, 


t Madrid, Ibarra, 1805 2v.12°.— Ff. &. 


Antonio Machado y Alvarez 


“. n de enigmas y adivinanzas, Se- 
B ira , 1880,’’ and in ** Coleccion de 
; ‘ mn. de A/ 4 , 
} > A, Ip eL/ | A 
iss! I: v 
, ree te ps. used by Fr uncois de la Noue 
s ** Jud m de Roberto Fludd.”’— Polyété 
S Rn 
p. 282 


ps. of Mme. Emeri in 


t 
Polichinelle et Cie., Paris, Plon, 1883.” 
\ Parisian woman of letters chooses 
Gyp’ as her eudonym This is wise, for 


her whole name is Madame Gabrielle-Sybille- 

Aimée-Marie-Antoinette de Riquetti de Mira 
le Martel de Joinville.’’ 

Lucien Pe ps. of Mile. Herpin in ‘‘ La 

pinay,’’ and ** Derniéres 

at es de Mme. d'Epinay,’’ ‘*‘ par MM. Lucien 

Perey et Gaston Maugras.” — Aid. unitv., Oct., 


f Mad. Wettergrund née Lundberg 


Mu? , tre, ps. of Arnold Mortier 
ps. used by Paul Mahalin in the 


i j ‘* The mysteries of Isis, by Uniche, 


N. Y., 1858,"" is by Mrs. R. A. Heavlin, of N.C. 
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Potes and Queries. 








Tue Lowe. Book § \r tant 
at the Public Library in Lowe is ; la 
book support which is as cheay i 
‘* Economy book-support,’’ ar s 
one of its defects. No part of the I 
port goes under the book support It is 


simple in construction and readi 





shelf Spaces of differ 
tried at the Boston ! 
liked Samples mailed on receipt of 25 ce 
Concklin & Co., Lowell. 

KADEN, not RADEN. We have t added to 
our library ‘‘ Switzerland, its n { 





valleys, described by Woldemar Raden, | 





Bickers & Son, 1878,’’ and in all the cat rs oF 
bulletins of the principal libraries in this ntry 
I fiid it so described. The author’s name “ 
ever, is Aaden not Raden How coul 
translator and the publishers comn s i 
blunder, and the error so long rer »u s- 
covered. K. A: ¢] 

THE CALLIGRAPH I was having some work 


done on a large-sized card, and as soon as I saw 
a double-alphabet calligraph I de led that it 
was just the thing for this. In less than a 
night the cataloguer was doing faster as well as 
better work than any of those cataloguing with 
the pen. I gave up pen work on the large cards 
and had all done by calligraph. I have not 
experimented with the standard card much, 
lack of machines, but am sure from what I have 
tried myself and some work done by Mr. Bis 

of the Columbia Coll. Lib. with another style of 
type-writer, that these, too, can be profitably 
written on the machine, 
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General Wotes. 





I rae I his- 
‘ S The 
‘ An « ‘ he- 
gry S I An 
ties 

i y ] KO ‘ r In 

t Por ter r sed to the Cardinais 
D Pic } lergenroether, Pope Leo 
has ¢ t t t the jealously guarded 
e Vatican Library shall hence 

forth s ect only to such restric 
{ é re deemed indispensable 
for the safe keey fv ible documents—to 
studet S at pinions and from all 

s ‘ 

YA ( I Y.— The number of 

\ nes t 107,000, exclusive of many 
t isand ar lets. Inthe Linonian 
und Br rs | ry are about 26,000 books, 
and it raries {ti profession il schools 
‘ t 2 I increase during the year in 
the nun f \ mes in the library of the col- 
ge | oo. It will soon be nec- 
essar t the rary building, as it is 


Ata meeting 





ft Me I raries Association 
Mr. Harris contrasted the position of Liver- 
[ W ' I nd said that it seem- 
ed to h is re ut the metropolis should 
! ! i nts of the kind for the masses 
ol eopk Mr H R Tedder, the sec retary, 
expla th upart from London, there were 

1 Eng i Wales 63 towns of over 40,000 
inhabitants 1 population altogether 
ot 6,4 j tants 15 of these towns had 
ulready adopte Public Libraries Acts, and, 
is they we tl most populous of the great 
cities, over five m ns of the urban population 
of Englat nd Wales enjoyed the benefit of 
rate-supported raries. The movement was 

reading 4 most remarkable manner, and 
it was to be hoped the progress might continue. 


For many years 





i minority of « 1 and patriotic citizens have 
een endeav to secure fit housing and pro- 
\ yn for the of s from which alone 
tres] nd ade te National Library can 
be ev ed I t te the books among the 
) I i $ proposed, is to abandon all 
hoy f nly kind of library which 
can do r to tl { ted States or can serve 
the purely 1 r | ses of a National Li- 
brary It to determine that there shall no 
where i c al it at which the student 
the historian t an, the statesman, can 
with ce e f 1 full representation of 
lige ter re Itisto make the Con- 
ress t | States a by-word and a re- 
t lan ite entoft nations, and to 


World suspicion 
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| that Americans have, notwithstanding their wor 

| derful material progress, hardly as yet emerge 
from the intellectual backw is. Let us hope 
that the suggestion w t r in Wa 

| ington. Tribune, Dec. 4 

‘*The PARLIAMI . rar ut Ottawal, 
| says the Continent for f the finest 
in America, containing overt volumes, is 
worthily housed in a structure w 1 for ar 
| 
|} tectural beauty and sk y s daptat 
to its purps se has no superior Cir ir for 
| crowned with a soaring dome « race outlir 

| borne up by flying buttresses, its exterior at on 
| commands admiration; while within the « 
| orately carved galleries, the richly tinted walls 
| the circling tiers of literary treasures, the wealth 
| of statuary and painting on every hand make t 
a charming picture. Its presiding genius is Dr 
| Alpheus Todd, C.M.G., whos« rks on cor 
| stitutional law are standard authorities wherever 
English institutions are in vogue, and who has 
kept not only the library but Parliament itself 
|} in order for a generation past.’’ 
[It may be “ skilfully adapted to its purpose 
but the “ cornerin the library,” of which a v 
cut is given on p. 36, looks as though the ar 
tect had been unusually successful in prov ng 
the least possible room for books I 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE, 

For several practicai t has beer 
cided to transfer, from the 7 nal to the 
Literary N. , the departments Literature 
for the young’’ and of the ‘** Library purchase 
list.’ This change will ena ) M 
nal to devote more space to rary economy 
and bibliography, while the in 
give more attention to departments that are 
properly within its province Moreover, so 
much work of a similar nature w ne for | 
journals; and the new division may, with s 
labor, produce better results An the consid 
eration of library interests, which requires s] 
cial care and caution in the selection of matcrial 
. 
can only strengthen the chief aim of the 2: , 
News to become a practical and trustworthy 
guide in the choice of books Another essentia 
gain is the much enlarged circle readers that 
will be benefited by this arrangement. A literary 
guide in the hands of teachers and parents does 
preparatory work for an intelligent use of the 
library, and therefore must becon usefu 
adjunct to the librarian. 

In taking from the Z7 : urnal two valu- 
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able departments, it is with no in 


priving its subscribers of their former privileges 
The Literary News will be furnished, in the char- 
acter of a Supplement, without extra charge to 


y 


the subscribers to the Ziérury Journal 
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Library Fournal, v. 1, No. 4, 6, or plete v. 1. Also v 
3 Net. Give pri above ar any other numbers 
F. I ' Box 943, N. Y 

Vols. 1-5, Library Fourna 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Avotr Hepner, Box 943, N. Y. 


1861-1871, in 40 bound vols 


N. Y. Tribune, 


CHEAPEST BooK-STORE IN THE WORLD 


Miscellaneous Catalogue Free. 
LEGGAT BROS., 
81 Chambers St ‘ity Hall Park, N. Y. 


T he 4 1utomatlt Shading PQ nH 


Immense 


, west of ( 





Make a sing rok 
Sam et « es t $1 ( a samy 
writi 4 ec 


W. STOAKES 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS! 


M in, O 


Several th periodicals kept or 
hand, and for ¢ at ‘ ates A specialty made of suy 
plying back Numbers, V ymes, and Sets The largest a 
sortment of its kit the w . 

Subscrit S taken pe the most fav terms 
any periodical, enher American or f ig 

A DDRESS 


The Amevtenp and Foreign Mogesine Depot, 
Atwater’s Library Newspaper File is the Favorite. 

SS 
THE ATWATER FILE 
LIGHTEST,NEATEST BEST. 
SAMPLE POSTPAID 2S Crs. 


Address J. H. 





ATWATER, Providence, R. IL. 


rHE COMPLETE INDEX TO 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
Now ready : NUMBER THREI 
bault) A copy for examintion 


address. EB. ROTH, 
1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


~ RT 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 

1 NY , -— as T. 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
37 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 

The principal publications of Charpentier, Didier, Didot, 
Hachette, Levy, etc., on hand ; also, complete sets of Tauch 
nitz’s collection of British Authors and Teubner’s Greek 
and Roman Classics. Catalogues mailed on demand. Eur 
pean Periodicals received weekly 


James—Lescar- 
mailed to any 
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I] ‘oods and Lakes of 


Maine. 


A Tri rol M se he Lake New | ns 
wick in a Birch-Bark Canoe By I L 
HUBBA Many Ww exqi te 1s 
trat s by W i = I £3 lf alf 
$5 SO tree ait rn if o ss 

The t £ be f re-j g 

\ e kinds of e find 

‘ gt ‘ Ate an 


aith Uncle 


Remus. 


A 1h ws 


Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation By 
Jor: CHANDLER HAkkis, author of “ Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and Sayings,” et 16mo, 
! lustrated, $2 

\ altractiv 1 ated edit ay in the 
Harr i t z frie I I t, M er 
I Jedge Bear, and oth f | ta 

t lherea a gre im f g leg 

a k- » % e te 5 and fancy of 

the g t pat a aver wher people of 

t rv race r g maginat the 
A bin hea l iA t 
€ ' ting tha l ¢ 

| t t kling n 

weathe abin, and te g t y 
ries s in ( i I new k en 

erie . 7 page picture ( h and 

Bea t kilf neat f de essi 

‘ e} with ow Vv t 1 m ent 

in I } co e res, a mi ance 

h € the w 1 { 

TENTH EDITION UST READY 

? “9 
Self-Culture. 
1 vol., 12 $1.50 

M R 2. The A M 

I ! I s I ' 

Best | lime I Tempe 
4.5 K " 4. E a y | k nd 
s. I n t Orga } 

t© Tvat t ( age 
6. I I I g Everyt 
ve Fa P 
The I i I f the W 
( e¢ Imagina t nby Amusement 
1 I a { Hope 

9. I at f e ( k anon of Fach Man's 

ence Special Gift 

10. Aff 2 I cation of the Love of 

t s Keauty 

1 I atior Reve I tion t Seeking 

ence the Truth 

I wenty Le e f the riy xperience, f 
ound wisdom, broad views, and beautif religious spirit 

b arke one of t foremost me f his 


ening Casettle 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORDS 
NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LORD | 


Chancellor 
yssession of his 


With por- 


LYNDHURST, Three Times Lord 
England. From letters and papers in p 
family. By Sir Tueopore Mant, K.C.B 
traits th, $6 


8vo, cl 


“Sir Theodore Martin may rest assured that he has ad- | 
wn literary fame by this admirable biog- | 


| GAMES PLAYED IN THE LONDON 


vanced even his 

raphy."’"—Standard. * 

DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA; or, Passages 
from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578 
By the late Sir Witttam Stiantinc Maxwatt, Bart., 
author of *‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain,” et 
very numerous illustrations engraved on wood, including 
portraits, drawings of shipping, pieces of armor, weapons 
of war, costumes, etc., taken from authentic contem- 
porary sources. Library edition 2 vols., royal 8v , 
cloth, $20 


HORACE WALPOLE and HIS WORLD. 
Select Passages from his Letters. With eight copper- 
plates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas ot 
rence Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50; or, a few copies on 
large paper, small gto, $6 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE AN- | 


France and Navarre. With 
urts of Louis XIV., 
Henrierre Cam- 
An entirely new 
tes, embellished 


TOINETTE, Queen t 
sketches and anecdotes of the 
XV., and XVI By Jeanne Louise 
PAN, first lady in waiting to the (Jueen 
and revised edition, with additional N 
with sixteen fine illustrations on steel 2 vols., $10.50 


RACECOURSE AND COVERT SIDE. 
By 13 = Se Wave ' 8v cloth, with illustra- 
tions by John Sturgiss, $6 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE IN 
INDIA. An Account of the Religions of the Indian 
Peoples. Based on a Life's Study of their Literature 
By Monier Witutams, M.A Part 1., Vedism, Brah- 
manism, and Hinduism. 8vo, $7.20 


THEATRE ANNUAL 


Scott Containing 


Edited by CLEMENT 
Reminiscences, and Verses 
by Wilson Barrett, H J. Byron, Dutton Cook, Charles 
Reade, Charles H. Ross, G. Fawcett Rowe, Clement 
Scott, J. Palgrave Simpson, etc., and eight portraits of 
favorite actresses SvO, paper, 5o cents. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
ters, and Literary Remains of 
Lytton. By his son, the Earl of Lytton. 
illustrations, and fa Volumes I 
cloth, $12 
The 7¥mes “ Of unusual interest, and seldom have 

materials more ample been left to a literary executor 

It is impossible not to be interested by the self-revelations 

in chapters that seem to have been written with singular 

frankness.” 


Stories 


The Life, Let- 
Sulwer, Lord 
With portraits, 
andIl, 8vo, 


ward 


similes 


says 


*,* The above books are for sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent upon receipt 


With | 


HENRY IRVING: A Biographical Sketch. 
By Austin Brereton. Illustrated with seventeen full- 
page portraits from drawings by E.. Long, Whistler, Bar- 
nard, Val Bromley, Tilt, Mrs. Allingham. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $3 
*,* The only authentic and authoritative biography of this 

eminent actor, with fine portraits and sketches in character. 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT, 
1883. Edited by J. |. Mincuin, with the assistance of 
the English masters, Zukertort, Mason, and 
Bird. 8vo, cloth, $4.20 


THE SONNETS OF WORDSWORTH. 
With an Essay on the History of the English Sonnet, by 
his Grace, the AxcuatsHor or Dust Printed in red 
and black on laid paper. With vignette title. Rydal 
Water. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.40 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE. A Selection 
of Essays and Addresses delivered on various occasions 
By Sir Richaro Tempce. With maps. 8vo, $6.40 


Meinitz, 


MR. BROADLEY'S NEW BOOK ON EGYP! 

HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI AND 
HIS FRIENDS: A Story of Egypt and the Egyptrans 
ty A.M 1 aDLeY, author of “* Tunis, Past and Pres- 
ent.”’ Illustrated by Frederick Villiers, Special Corre- 
spondent to the GrapAic Egypt 8vo, cloth, $6.50 


THE REVISION REVISED. Three Es- 

New Greek Text: (11.) New English Ver- 
Westcott and Hort’s Textual Theory. With 
the Bishop of Gloucester and a Dissertation 
Joun W. BurGon. 8v th, $4.20 


says on (1 
sion; (III 
a Reply t 
on Timothy. By 


EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. By VI-tiers 
Sruart, of Dromana, author of “Nile Gleanings.” 
Containing original researches by the author as British 
Commissioner to investigate the Condition of the Peo; 


yal 8vo, profusely illustrated, with plates colored and 
plain, $12.60 


A HAND-BOOK OF MUSICAL BIOG 
RAPHY. Compiled and Edited by Davin Bartiz 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

*,.* Containing upward of five hundred Brief Biographies 
of Eminent Composers, Artists, Virtuosos, etc., etc. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
German of Professor Max Duncker. By S. F. ALtavne 
Vol. I. 8vo, $6. 
Professor Duncker’s “ History of Greece’ gives an Ac- 
of Hellas and its civilization from the earliest times 


count « a 
verthrow of the Persians at Salamis and 


down to the 
Plat@a 


»f advertised price. Catalogues of 


rare and curious second-hand bovxs and detailed lists of our regular stock will be sent on application by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, No. 745 Broadway, New York. 











